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A COLLEGE EXPERIMENT IN PAGEANT-MAKING 



A. H. UPHAM 

Miami University 



Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, possesses somewhat more 
than a hundred years of interesting history, intimately related 
to that of the community and of the Ohio Valley in general. "The 
historic institution" is an expression almost as badly overworked 
about the campus as "student body" or "college spirit." But the 
majority of students and townspeople have remained consistently 
unacquainted with even the choicest legends and most picturesque 
episodes in that historic past. New customs and traditions become 
fixed and sacred within a college generation, while precious old 
ones are lost sight of entirely. 

One of these upstart creations a few years since was an occa- 
sion called "Student Night," on the Saturday night before Com- 
mencement. Examinations were over, the Freshmen were about 
to vacate their quarters for the "old grads," and a few alumni were 
sure to be on the ground already. The program, usually given 
out of doors, consisted chiefly of impromptu and unrelated "stunts," 
presented by classes or other groups, with little thought and less 
preparation. Everything ran to personalities, not always inoffen- 
sive, and it was the chosen time to even up old scores. Some years 
there was a parade, or what passed for one, but no one — least of all, 
the paraders — knew or greatly cared what it was all about. 

Three years ago a small group of upperclassmen and instructors 
determined to see if the time and energy given to this always dis- 
appointing event could not be employed in entertaining the public 
with a modest attempt to represent a few Miami legends. It 
seemed best to imitate none of the great, successful pageants, but 
to work out our own problem in our own humble way, and above all 
to play safe. The president of the university expressed the opinion 
that nothing could be worse than the existing practice, and promised 
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to squeeze all of $35 out of the Commencement budget to finance 
the new plan. Public opinion was manipulated until the students 
were convinced that they wanted a change and expressed a willing- 
ness to work for it. Scenes were planned, however, to use only 
small groups of people and to distribute the responsibility among 
permanent units known to be dependable. 

This first year the book of the performance was planned and 
written by one student, under considerable advice from the faculty. 
The scenes were merely small bits of action with appropriate 
dialogue and had little or no lyric or dramatic value. In presenta- 
tion we used the arrangement we have found most effective ever 
since — a low out-of-door stage with steps, a neutral back drop, 
and a sliding curtain parting in the middle and hung about one- 
third of the distance from the stagefront. A considerable extent 
of green was left between stage and spectators. This somewhat 
Elizabethan setting made stage and green equally adaptable and 
left the slightly parted curtain to represent a doorway with porch 
and steps in front. Scenes were so ordered that those requiring 
furniture could be set during action before the curtain, and thus 
delays were avoided. 

For several reasons the performance was opened with an 
Indian scene or episode, entirely imaginary. "Miami" is an 
Indian name, derived ultimately from the name of a powerful 
tribe once located north of the Ohio River. Indian scenes are 
always picturesque at night, even if campfires are smoky. More- 
over, the college glee club — one of the dependable units — had a 
good rousing Indian song which was new that year. The scene 
was built around that song, and the braves promptly whooped 
their way out of sight on the appearance of some early surveyors 
with very modern instruments. Other scenes had more of the 
distinctive about them. There was the first school on the campus, 
kept for the children of the settlers in one room of a two-room 
cabin, and interrupted by the master's wife when she had his 
dinner ready in the other. There was a famous quarrel in the old 
Literary Hall over a bust of the college president, the first com- 
mission of the sculptor Hiram Powers. One literary society was 
still a "dependable unit" for this scene. Between these two 
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episodes, with their interior settings, Miami lads of the '40's 
yawned and gossiped on the porch of the old Mansion House 
tavern — the front stage before the closed curtain — until Dr. 
Scott appeared, bringing his entire Ladies' Seminary from Cincin- 
nati to Oxford in a stagecoach. Here an ancient "depot hack," 
just discarded, satisfied the most precise antiquarians, but the 
girls found dire difficulties with their hoopskirts. 

A "big scene" of this first performance was the wedding of this 
same Dr. Scott's daughter Caroline to a student named Ben 
Harrison, who happened later to become President of the United 
States. At first the curtains were kept closed, while the guests 
were shown coming from various directions to attend the ceremony, 
and passing up the steps and through the doorway of the Scott 
homestead. Then the curtains were opened on an old-time village 
wedding, concluding with a country dance. 

Even more crowded was the episode of recruiting the first college 
company for service in the Civil War. This was planned originally 
for the green before the stage; but the performers, once started, 
took possession of platform and all and drilled raw recruits all 
over the premises. That put an end to the "show." 

Crude as this first experiment was, the public liked it and called 
for more. For the second year we began early. The writing of the 
book was intrusted to the Shakespeare class, on the very sound 
theory that miracle plays, and the chronicle histories that developed 
from them, had revealed long ago most of the secrets of constructing 
pageants out of a mere mass of raw material. Having been duly 
impressed with their responsibility, the members of this class were 
sent out early in the second semester to unearth legendary material 
which could be utilized for purposes of the pageant. Once this 
was secured the class sat as a committee of the whole to consider 
the dramatic effectiveness of the results and their adaptability 
to the method of staging already adopted. As the ground had 
been gone over more carefully, the harvest was much more abun- 
dant, and real dramatic values were apparent here and there. 
Without much difficulty eight scenes were determined upon, and 
small groups from the class were put to work organizing these into 
dramatic form. Later these groups wrote complete dialogue for 
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their scenes. One capable group was reserved for the task of 
devising an appropriate frame for this material and constructing 
prologue and epilogue. 

The suggestion for a framework was found among the relics of 
the university in the shape of an enormous old wooden peace-pipe, 
known to have been smoked in classday ceremonies by the classes 
of 1868 and 1869 and by numerous classes since. So far as any- 
body knew, it might have been a genuine Indian peace-pipe. The 
prologue opened in a room in one of the Freshman dormitories, 
where a group of youngsters were supposed to have gathered with 
this pipe, which one of them had spirited away from its case to 
thwart the Juniors and Seniors in their plan of celebrating Class 
Night in the good old-fashioned way. The sight of a bowl so 
capacious as that was too much for Freshmen. So they pooled 
their supplies, filled the pipe to the brim, and began to draw at 
it turn about like real men, remarking meanwhile on the wonderful 
things the pipe had seen and might impart if it chose. One 
by one they fell asleep, to dream the scenes that followed. In 
the epilogue a crowd of angry Seniors broke into the room and 
awakened them, still dazed with their visions. 

The episodes representing these dreams began once more with 
the Indian scene of the year before, elaborated considerably by 
details of life in an Indian village. The incident of the Hiram 
Powers bust was revamped for use a second time, the literary 
society being still regarded as a "dependable unit." The scene 
this time was in a corridor outside the Literary Hall, hence before 
the curtain. Then followed on a full stage a scene full of the prac- 
tical jokes that happened once in the long ago when the girls from 
the Young Ladies' Seminary visited a Miami chemistry class. As 
the curtains closed upon these farcical proceedings, a brass band 
blared out somewhere behind the audience, and down through the 
crowd marched a perfect replica of the class of 1856, entering upon 
their historic ceremony of cremating their logics. A complete 
program of this occurrence was available, even to the "Order of 
the Procession," and a survivor of the class still living in the 
village kept every detail as accurate as possible. The space before 
the curtain provided a sufficient rostrum for the speakers. 
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Two really dramatic Miami legends from the period of the Civil 
War furnished material for the next three scenes. In one of these 
the tomboy daughter of a southern family once living in the college 
town had rejected at the altar her country lover, Ambrose Burnside. 
Later as General Burnside of the Union Army, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, he succeeded in capturing and having before him 
for trial at the same time this same girl, who had been acting as a 
spy among the northern forces, and her mother and sister, who were 
smuggling opium to the southern hospitals. The thwarted wedding 
afforded one good scene, the subsequent conflict of love and duty 
another. The other tradition was that of a popular Miami student, 
later an officer in the Confederate Army, who was found dead on 
the field by classmates on the northern side and buried in a coffin 
knocked together from old cracker-boxes. 

The last episode had less of the one-act play and more of the 
spectacle about it. It represented an impromptu raid made upon 
the Oxford College for Women in a spirit of fun, when hostilities 
with Mexico began a few years ago. The dean of the college some- 
how failed to see the joke and put the entire Miami army to flight 
with one very wobbly old pistol. Here again the action spread 
over a considerable portion of the campus and the audience was 
able to hear and see the raiding party approaching a long way off. 
The stage proper of course represented the interior of the college. 

This second pageant, unlike the first, was produced under 
rather systematic direction. The departments of English and 
public speaking acted as advisers throughout, and provided 
coaches for all the separate episodes. The student council of the 
university selected a student manager for the entire production. 
He, with faculty advice, appointed stage manager, property men, 
costumers, and a group of captains — one for each scene — and saw 
to it that competent people were chosen for all the more difficult 
dramatic parts. The captains were responsible students, whose 
duty it was to secure the people needed for the scenes and to deliver 
them for each rehearsal and for the final performance. All scenes 
were coached separately, and no complete rehearsal of the entire 
performance was ever possible, yet the organization was such that 
the general effect was one of movement, precision, and unity. 
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Miami's best pageant is as yet unperformed. The book of it was 
written in the spring of 191 7 under much the same conditions as 
before, except that an editorial committee, selected from the drama 
class, revised and unified the work of the various small groups. 
The student manager of the previous year was reappointed to have 
charge of the production and in good time went to work selecting 
his staff. Then the Governor of Ohio suddenly requested that all 
boys in the state-supported colleges be dismissed immediately to 
assist on farms and in industrial enterprises. The girls who 
tarried by the stuff were equal to a great many things, but they 
could not produce a historical pageant. Just now the student 
manager is a lieutenant in the army and the manuscript of the next 
pageant is locked in the theme cabinet of the English department. 
Perhaps it can be performed next spring. Who knows? In the 
meantime it is certainly the best one we have yet concocted. 
Here is the plan of it: 

Indian Prologue: The Spirit of Youth 

The tribal spirit of the Miamis gives place to this new spirit, who is to 
have a part in all experiences of the institution. 

I. Inauguration of the First President 
A spectacular, processional scene with dramatic details. 

II. Miss Crocker's School at Tea 

The mistress of this early "dame's school" (1830) ceased emancipating her 
sex to marry the son of Miami's first president — a clergyman on $200 a year. 

III. The Snow Rebellion 

A one-act play dealing with some culprits and a president they did not 
understand. 

IV. The Days of Gid McNutt 

A riotous scene in an old-time tavern. Concerned with Abolitionists 
and the "underground railway." 

V. Miami in the Civil War 
An imaginary incident in a Union camp (lyric). 
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VI. A Sorority at the Seminary 

A neighboring school for young ladies discovers that it has harbored a 
secret society for years. 

VII. The Advent of the Miami Girl 
A masque depicting the opening of the university to women, and what they 
brought. 

It will be noted that here, for the first time, the essential ele- 
ments of real pageantry — the dramatic, the spectacular, and the 
lyric — are given their proper proportions. In our case, at least, 
the lyric or masque element has been the most difficult to develop. 
Dramatic realism our students find fairly easy — perhaps through 
familiarity with the "movies." The first two pageants undoubt- 
edly had too much of this. As the years go by we hope to overcome 
other weaknesses as we are overcoming this one. 

[Note. — Since this article was written conditions have permitted the 
theme cabinet to be unlocked and the third pageant to be performed exactly 
as outlined. It fully measured up to expectations.] 



